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Without Prejudice 
By MEREDITH NICHOLSON. 
fe 
Tre Divine Afflatus 


I wonder why so many more persons are seized with an 
ambition to wrile verse than are moved to express themselves in 
prose. I do not obiect to this, for I think it desirable for all 


who feel the urge tq po e to look upon this indulgence as one 
of the additional new ircedoms. There’s no telling how early 
some of the great poets began their experiments but Alexander 
Pope wrote that he in numbers for the numbers came.” 

In my cogitations a sound piece of prose is just as admirable 
as a poem, unless the verse be a product of outstanding merit. 
But there's a fascination in versification where the tyro has 
mastered the rules of the art and makes the rhymes click. Noth- 
ing is as unfortunate as a false rhyme. A great deal of amateur 
verse is of a melancholy tone. Possibly the same sorrow 
could not be expressed so frankly in prose; perhaps it would be 
more diiicult to conceal the writer’s personal sense of loss in 
prose. 
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Early Indiana Poets. 

It may be said that it makes no difference now who were the 
earliest Hoosier poets hut there was a considerable choir abroad 
about the time Riley came in from Greenfield, bringing with him 
the beginnings of his national fame. A few cf these were 
Richard Lew Dawson, Minnetta T. Taylor, Fanny Driscole and 
H. C. Fellow. And in Crawfordsville lived Mary Hannah Krout, 
whose “Little Brown Hands” used to be in many schoo! readers 
and may still be in comprehensive anthologies. Miss Krout be- 
came well known as a journalist, circled the world for one of the 
Chicago papers and rather surprisingly developed an aptitude for 
political writing end covered many major conventions for various 
papers. 


The Weekly Herald. 


Only citizens with long memories could recall a time in the 
'’80s when Indianapolis was served by the Saturday Herald, a 
weekly paper of excellent quality. It was started by A. H. Dooley 
and in time was edited by George C. Harding. a writer of great 
pungency and a paragrapher without an equal in these parts. His 
associate on the» Herald at one time was Gertrude Garrison who 
later went to New York and was connected with one of the early 
newspaper syndicates. 

The Herald passed through many hands, and it and the Re- 
view, a weekly of the same general character, conducted by 
Charles Dennis, ceased to be with the development of Sunday 
editions of the dailies. 


Market Street Literati. 


As a young person I was much impressed by the literary 
figures to be seen in fair days on the north side of Market street, 
east of the Circle. The Herald and Review had offices along there 
and continuing to Pennsylvania street there was the office of the 
Journal, later merged in The Star. 

The learned and accommodating archacologists at the public 
library produced for my edification the other day files of the 
Heraid and also the poems of Benjamin D. House, a volume I 
had believed lost to sight if not to memory dear. 

House was of Vermont stock but was born at sea, November, 
1844. He died in Indianapolis July 4, 1887. He served in a New 
England cavalry regiment in the Civil War, was several times 
wounded and was mustered out here where he had been assigned 
to some clerical work connected with the dispersion of the army. 
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He held vari s positions on Indianapolis newspapers, and 
went to St. Louis with a group of our citizens who bought the 
Globe, later combined with the Democrat. Returning here House 
was employed in the United States pension agency during the 
chieftancy of Gen. Fred Knefler. He served six terms as adjutant 
general of the Indiana G.A.R. 

He was an impressive figure as I noted him in his big hat and 
flowing cloak on Market street, and later, as I saw him con- 
stantly on my reportorial calls at the G.A.R. offices, he became the 
recipient of my warmest admiration and affection. b 

His verse was uneven but some of his poems on martial sub- 
jects and his interpretations of nature were of a high order. 

It will be remembered that at Appomattox a white flag sent by 
Lee to Grant brought an end to hostilities, 

This was happily House’s inspiration when he wrote his sonnet, 
Appomattox, on the death of Grant. I produce here only the 
sextet: 7) 

—Oh, nation’s chief, thine eyes have seen again, 

A whiter flag came forth to summon thee. 
— Than that pale scarf which gleamed above war’s stain, 
To parley o'er the end of its red reign, 

The truce of God that sets from battle free 
—Thy dauntless soul and thy worn heart from pain. 


House’s poems were printed privately by a group of friends, 
headed by Col. Eli Lilly. The volume contains a striking portrait 
of the soldier-poet. 

He is not a negligible figure in the roster of writers who kept 
the fire burning on the altars of creative literature a little before 
the Indiana literary hpom began. 


OCTOBER IN INDIANA 


Nothing quite so dear tome, 

Nothing quite so Heavenly, 

Nothing nearer to the heart of 
God, 

Nothing holier one's feet have 
trod 

Than October in Indiana. 


í 


Nothing fairer than her skies of 
blue, 

Nothing prettier than her autumn 
hue, 

Nothing soffer than the evening 
glow, 

Nothing sweeter in the days | 
know 

Than October in Indiana. 


Nothing calmer than the oufumn 
night, 

Nothing clearer than the stars so 
bright, 

Nothing more felling of the love 
of Him | 

Nothing so soothing and healing 
within 

As October in Indiana. 


Nothing with it can now compere, 

Nothing earthly anywhere. 

Only Heaven with its: streets of 
gold, 

Heavenly harmonies—joys ` untold 

Are like’ October in Indiana. 


By- the Rev. George S. Henninger 
Published’ with the . 
Compliments: of the author, 

(This poetic tribute. was also 
printed. in the» Congressional 


Record.) $ ` 
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INDIANA. 
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[No compeMai 
only those poems 
addressed return c 
sions must be sub 


(This poem won first price in the National 
Poetry week contest conducted by the Indiana 


Poetry Center.—Editor’s note.) 


Indiana, in your southern borders 


Where the broad Ohio flows, 


In your deep woods and shadowy clearings 
The hoy Lincoln toiled and dreamed and rose 
To awkward manhood. Here he played 


And frolicked, as young bears 


wax strong: 


Heré he knew laughter, too—young laughter 
Which wovld not echo in these woodlands long. 


For the family moved on, 


Urged by some primal impulse to the road. 
Calling long Abe to lend a helping hand 

And lift his portion of the load, 

Leaving sparse corn rows underneath the trees, 
Leaving the cabin—no one closed the door— | 
They piled rude chairs upon rude beds, and went, 
Never to see this Indiana country more. 

But as the boy bent his ungainly frame. 

And his strong shoulders to the pack, 

He carried in his heart much more from Indiana 


Than he carried on his back. 


He bore the silence of the woods 
At noontime and the early morning hour 


When he had done his chores, 


and he was glad 


That memory is the deepest moving power, 
For it went with him; he could hear the axe 

In winter, and the crack of falling trees, 

Then the blurred note of summer toil 

When the hewn trunk falls softly with the breeze. 
He heard the owl’s cry and the squirrel’s chatter 
And the quaint draw] of Hoosier tongue 

All as one music, and it was his language. 

He was to know this later when among 


Scenes far from these that 
dreams, 


knew his boyish 


A stranger amid strange happenings 


He was to hear in fancy those 


old accents 


As one hears afar a voice that sings. 


He had left a mother in the 


forest 


And the land was mother where she lay; 
His dreams would hover here and linger 


Though his road led far away. 
Though 
anguish, 


it led through the depths of human 


Led to a grave that only martyrs fill. 
Lost, now, the sun-flecked pathways of his boy- 


hood, 


Bul, Indiana, you may claim him still; 


And in your future,.gloriously 


unfolding, 


There is no greatness which he cannot share, 
For he is one with rock and stream and soil 
From which men spring and grow—and dare! 


Bloomington. 


ALTA BRUNT SEMBOWER. 


IT’S INDIANA 


Where springs are sweetest and autumns gay- 
est... Small towns with Indian names... The Wa- 
bash sparkling white under a summer moon . 
Green fields of slowly waving corn ... Autumns 
fuil of the smell of burning leaves and hushed 
harvest fields stretching away into a saffron setting 
sun... Bittersweet and basketball, paw-paws and 
pumpkins . . . Country church crowds on sunlit Sun- 
day mornings, courthouses with worn-down front 
steps, and trotting races at the county fairs .. 
Land of Lincoln-like lawyers . . . Brown county and 
Turkey Run... State that remembers canals and 
covered bridges, Thomas R. Marshall, Albert J. Bev- 
eridge, Benjamin and William Henry Harrison. . . 
Where everyone is said to be a politician . . . Liter- 
ary land of poets and writers, James Whitcomb Ri- 
ley, George Ade, Booth Tarkington, Theodore Dreis» 
er, Meredith Nicholson, and Abe Martin . . . Where 
many women spend a lifetime driving country reads 
to bring books in a traveling library to farm boys 
... Land haunted by redmen whose canoes still seem 
to drift down blue-green curving rivers ... Land of 
the Speedway, sycamores and friendly conversation- 
al folk. .. “On the Banks of the Wabash.” Hoosier- 


dom and home. 
Daniel Francis Clancy 


R, I did see Art Friter—through 


v of his shop. I couldn’t have ialkedii 


ith hinf unless I did so in his chair. The shop 
Eas aned, but I don’t know whether the crowd) 
was there to be TA or to listen to the world 
series. Tnd. Zhen (O°/bsug 
There was a good eae Ape ees a 
adjoining poolroom on the outside of which is a 
Ben: ionet Age Limit 18.” In fact, with the 
fair being readied it was congested everywhere, 
so after enjoying a sody at the corner drug- 
store I set off to complete my preview of the 
beautiful foliage, drawn irresistably by 
ONE CLEAR CALL 
The tapestried hills of Brown County are calle 
ing , ? 
Calling again in a far-reaching voice, 
TAs the ERE tones of myriad leaves, before 


falling, ; PR 
Bid us to mingle with them and rejoice. 
They call from the valleys and shout from the 


ridges— 


From blue beech and maple, from willow and! 


oak; 
They light up the trails and the culverts and 
bridges r F 
Or drape a proud hill in a Solomon’s cloak. 
There's the bright yellow tulip tree proudly 
proclaiming ; 
That it is the emblem of your state and mine, 
“ And the maple whose foliage fairly in flaming, 
And the sumac that glows as though burst- 
ing with wine. : 
| Yes, the red gods are calling and gladly we 
hearken 


To another of Nature’s own bright sym 


phonies, 
As the shadows of autumn in vain seek to 
darken ; 
Our lives in the gleam of those glorious trees 
For naught can eclipse the pulse-quickening 
splendor 
Of reds and of golds and of every hue, 
And the lighter pastels so ineffably tender 
Under a dome of celestial blue. 


INDIANA. 


(Indiana is 125. sears old today. he 


Tribune herewith reproduces Max 
Fhrmann's poem, “Indiana.”) 


Max rhrmann, 


The pioneers lie in their earthen beds, 

Still lives their dauntless faith to do and dare, 
In cities that lift high their lofty heads, 

In busy towns that prosper everywhere. 


What sturdy men have plowed these fertile fields, 
Here in this land where pleasant rivers run— 
Where wayside flowers, forests, harvest yields 
Are nursed by never-failing rain and sunt 


A toiling, peaceful life this people leads, 
Not moved by red rebellion’s scarlet leer, 
Nor whirlwinds sheuting sophomoric creeds, 
The turmoils of the world touch tightly here, 


If in some future time our country fall 

On rocks of evil days, this middle land 

Will lift her up, her sanity recall, 

And bind her wounds as with a mother's hand, 


For here we know nao sections, east or west, 
Or north or south. Here are the people bound 
By many sacred ties to all the rest, 

Here is the heartbeat of the nation sound, 


Dear Indiana, always, as of old, 
Keep thou thy soul unsullied as the sea. 
Despising tyrants, whether mobs or gold— 


Compassionate mother of a People free. 


A. W. “CRLINGAME Bx 439, Smith -vood, © 


; indiana University, has -2nt me sorne unusual 
verse. It's about“ Hoosierland, although Mr. 


Burlingame ays he has lived in this state only 
four months. 

“When I consider all that Indiana has done 
for me,” he says, “I feel that there is a debt I 
owe to this land of Hoosiers in the heart of our 
great country. I herewith offer the following 
expression of gratitude — what my feelings 
would be if I were a Hoosier: 


THE HOOSIER'S REQUEST 


Give me Indiana’s clear: blue skies 
And bright sun overhead, 

And let there he a summer breeze, 

A gentle, western, summer breeze 
When I am cold and dead. 


Oh, let the Hoosier hills be green 
And babbling brooklets play, 
And let the redbird sweetly sing, 
The crested, cocky redbrrd sing, 
When I have passed away. 


Pray, place me where my mother str — 
The Wabash—glides along, ai 
And strew her banks with zinnias 
With tulip trees and Zinnias, f 
When I am dead and gone, 


At last, with limestone mark m { 
Beneath the rich, brown lani pitre 
And let me sleep forever, 
Let me sleep content forever, 
Let me rest in peace forever 
In my Indiana home. 
: e 


